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ABSTRACT 



Defined a^ a concept which centers on planning 
educational needs at the IpCal letel, accountability is particularly 
feasible in sttall rural scnools, since the number of people 
responsible for education i^eeds is lOre readily ■anageable 4han the 
nunber found in urban aread* Designed to familiasrize rural parents 
knd other lay c'itizeW^ witti the concept and practice of 
accodntability, this /handbook defines thi shared resp.onsibilities of 
schools, legislatorsi school boardsr school adiinistrators, teachers, 
parents, coiaunity, a^nd students. Priiaty re^pbnsibili|ies &f<) 
defined as follows: B'ural schools are accounteible for keeping pace 
tfith'the rapidly changing trends of rur^l life, preparijig/ students 
for jobs within the coiiunlty,' for continuing education, %r for urban 
transition* Legislators are accountable for state laws that prowide 
funds for equal education, school boards are accountable for keeping 
tip #ith inforiiition relative to the spending of school jfunds and for 
i&intaining coiaunication channels. Adiinistrators are accountable to 
the school board for district lahageient and inforiation 
dlsseiination. Teachers are accountable for knowing and presenting 
sabject natter via suitable lethods. Barents are accountable for the 
learning habits and attitudes of their children. Cofiiunities are 
accotifitable for edacational involveinent. Students are accountable for 
learning. (JC) . 
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PREPACE 



Increasingly recognition is being given to the need for educational - ^ 
acipountabi lity ,>a concept which includes |)er$ons or agencies involved in ^nd/ox; 
responsible for public school education. Since the size of the rural area Affords 
a distinct advantage in the determinatioi^ of educational accauntability, because 
the number of people responsible for the education of ruraJKchildren/is more 
readily, manageable, this documen^t,^ j^blished primarily for' the lay citizen, , . 
defines ^Itcj^^respective responsibilities of government, community, school, parent, 
and student. It is the purpose of this document, then, to promote the positive 
aspects of educational accountability, a concept often f^^ired by the professional 
edutator,'*^in an effort to create awareness on the part of rural citizens, thereby 
aiding them in the implementation of constructive educational accountability • I 
.Given the importance of attitudes inherent in any consideration of educational . 
accountability, we wish to express qur gratitude to the National CowbelleS v . ^ 
Association for manuscript critique and rural American attitude assessment* 

-.1 



• "Everett Edington 

Di^ctor, ERIC/CRESsI 
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INTRODUCTION 

' . •■ * 

The watchword in education today is accdunt ability,^ 
It really fiieans "responsibility" . for meeting the educational 
needs of chilndiTeinr^*^ a responsibility shared by public schoois 
and-their 'communities. 

The accountability movement began in the late 1960»s 

When taxpayers rebelled against the rising costs of education* 

" ' ■ • — ■ , X. . .■ . , 

and has been spreading nationwide. More than half the states 
have accountability laws; others are considering legislation 
or have committee^ studying accountability systems 4^or fui^ure 
action. ■ 

Taxpayers wanted to know what kind of education 
their money is buying. Accountability gives thera public re- 
port s\ and a voice in planning wjiat schools teach. Schools 
tell citizens how children are learning and how much it costs. 
Local communities help their schools filan and evaluate in-^ 
structional programs.. 

Accountability holds a promise 'to improve the 
quality of education ift rural schools. It offers a challenge 
to parents, citizens, and educators to work together to revise 
programs and develop curriculums that will increase the learn- 
ing opportunities for ^ural children.. 

Rural schools are accountable for providing their 
students with the knowledge and tools for earning their livings 

in an increasingly-technological society. The accountability • 

\ 

is shared b>^ legi'slators, school boards, administrators, 
teachers, parents, coramun itie§, arid students* 
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ACCOUNTABILITY IN ACTION 

■ ♦ • ■ . ■ .1 

' . -1 ■ . • 

Americans have always believed that education is 
a path to a better society atid that the hationis public 
schools are the responsibility of its citizens. Schools 
have always been accountable to society for their successes 
and failures in educating children. So, the concept of ac- 
acountability is not new but inherent in the philosophy of 
public education. 

The movement for educational accountability in the 
1 960 's grew out of the general social unrest bf the period, 
the population explosion, and increased expenses to build 
and support schools. Public complaints about the cost and 
quality of education led to new laws and development of busi 
ness-like systems of accountability that *involve community- 
school cooperation. 

■ The schools provide public reports about student 
achievement and the costs of learning. ♦The community parti- 
cipates ^n determing educational goals for its schools, 
planning ways and means to accomplish the objectives, and ^ 
evaluating the success or failure of programs on a cost- 
learning ratio. . . ^ 

Accountability procedures- vary some from state to^ 

/ ' ■ • ■ * 

state but they all center 6n planning educational needa at 

the local level. Rural communities have generally resisted 

centraliz,ation and held onto local control of their schools. 

This is an asset In accountability planning. 



\ • 



Here's how an account ability system usually works; 
A committee Qf parents and other adults, stliden^s, teachers, 
and administrators determines the goals and programs most impor* 
tant ^to the local school and community* The committee considers 
available resources and how they can be applied toward the 
desii^ed goal^> and I'atl^r evaluates the resultsw^ In some sys^- 
terns, an outside or professional consultant makes t/^^e final 
evaluation* - . - 

The purpose of accoijunt ability, of course, is t^ in- 
crease learning opportunitiies for all children. Gains in\ 
student learning are measured on before-and-af ter t?:;sts« 
The relation between student achievement and the~co^1r^f "^al 
program is a basis for evaluating its Effectiveness in ful- 
filling its objective. This evaluation is a guide to the 

nex;b**^year • s planning, * 

■ / * ' ' ' 

Regular evaluation of instructional programs has 

been stimulating new approaches, experimentation, and inno;va- 
tions in courses and teaching skills in many schools. The 
involvement of citizens on accountability planning comraitteesi 
can promote exchange of ideas and mutual understanding be- 
tween school and communii'y. Parents have bec^ome more active 
in encouraging schools to try new methods and.) courses and to 
diDvelop learning opportunities for children with special needs. 

Rural schools, many of which have been lagging be- . 
hind national trends and changes in education^ can benefi^t ' 
from the regular assessment of progr^^s to determine how 
they can improve curriculuras to offer more and better learning 
opportunitfies. 
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ACCOUNT ABILITY AND THE RURAL SCHOOL 

'* '^'^ > ' - 

Rural schools are responsible for educating rural 

children to live and make their livings in an ever-changing 
and xide^ning world society. The traditional patter:n-ofnpustic 
lifeton self-supporting family farms has been disappearing. 
School dropouts and failures can no longer get lost in milking 
cows or stacking hay on the ancestral horoestdad* 

Agriculture has become an efficient industry that 
dpiands scientific knowrhow, skilled technical services, and* 
more 'rmachines and less human lab<^^ Timber and mining are 
largely-mechanized rural industf*4es and tourism Lnd outdoor 
recreation enterprises require varied skills in managemerit 
and communications. 

^ ■ . ' . **' ■. ■ ' ■ . ■ 

' . . . . . • ■• ..\ 

Rural schools are accountable for keeping pace with 
the changing trends in rural life. The products of industry,' 

modern utilities, and fast transportation have provided con- 

■ '•^ ■ . . . . ■ . 

. yeniences and me^ns of inter-communication that have narrOwed 
the gap between rjural and urban living. Retired people and 
families wi^;h youiig children, weary of the congestion and pol- 
lution of large ci,ties, have been moving into the country in 
greater numbers. They bring different, sometimes alien, in^ 
fluences to be integrated with the established manners and 
customs of rural communities. 

' ^Hf^l families are becoming more sophisticated and 

more rural parents are encouraging their children to continue 
education beyond high school. In some rural communities, a 
lar^e percentage of high ffchool graduates go on to college or 



4- 

technical schools. \ But in rural areas where parents do hot 
'appreciate the value of education the percentage is smaller, 

Thr^e-f Ourths of^ the males in, rural ppmrnunities work 

in occupations other than farming. But riiral industries and 

<» ' ' ^ • 

the businesses that support, them have too few jobs to <^ccom» 

^ " • , ■ ^ " ' ■ '* ~ 

modate the number of children that rural schools educate, Al- 
though vt>cational education programs are on the increase in 
rural schools, some rural youths who move toV the cities for 
jobs lack the training or experience to obtain and hold 
employment. ^ 



This means that rural schools can be held accountable 

for of jeering educational programs that prepare some students. 

ft 

for jojbs in the community, some for continuing education in 
colleges or vocational schools, and others f or Ihe transition , 
to working and living in a city. Schools can help to encourage 
community development to attract new business and industry 
to rural areas to provide more vocational experience fo.- ' 

rural students. , " 

■ i ° ' 

A successful farmer finds out what he needs to do 

to make a good ^rop. He tries new fertilizers, different seed, 

I or improvc^d, methods of cultivation. A good rural school like- 

wise must be ready to try new ideas to improve its services 

and programs, Ac<iount ability means flexibility, readiness to 

change to meet constantly-changing conditions in the rural 

« 

community and in the general society. ' 

\ 

Rural schools are unique because they iserve limited 
populations with comman or similar interests. Tfiey tend to 
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irror the appreci at ioli and understanding of the value of 



education in their comnlunities. More than one-third of all 

/ \ 0010 



the national average on federal standards. 



Americans live in r^iural a^eas and they have more children per 

.■ ■ I , ■ ., ■ 

family than city dwiellers. But> some schools that serve rural 

children fall beldW 

Why? 

The per-pilipil cost df education in rural schools ' 

is higher than the national average because small schools are 

■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ' i . . , ' 

expensive to maintain. Even though rural communities generall./ 

• . i " . ■ ■ ' < ■' ■ 

coiritribute a gre^iter proportion of their, finances^for Schools 

than their city cousins, the" funds are not adequate to support 

the Droad general and vocational education programs and ser- • 



• 



Since most rural 



vicesVof larg^\Cons6lidated rural or city school^' 

Agricultural land is valuable and rural citizens in 

, . . ■ : '\ ■ .■ \ • . ■ ^ 

some areas have traditionally opposed increasing property taxes 
for education. Soae rural communities do not appreciate the 
-value 0))^ education fbr persional enrichment or its economic . 
importVnqe for their children. 

schools have limited funds and cpm- 

munity resburces to supplejnent services and programs, they need 

\ ■ ■ ■ . ■ • . 

to spend thipir money wisely to of f6r their children a quality, 

education. They have some advantageis over city schools. The. 

teacher'-'pupil ratio in rural schools is usually low^r and 

classes are sm^^ller. This makes it easier to change programs 

and adjust theiri<to the needs of individual students. 

Smaller classes also permit closer teacher-student 

relationships. in\ rural schodls. Recent accountability studies 

showed that the fewer children a teadher is responsible for 

the faster the learning rate af Students. Individual attention 

by teachers can stimulate learning and offset some of the 
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curriculum limitations of a small sphool^ Shortage of re'poi^ceia^ 



can . sometimes ef^oour^e teachers and students to find wayat 
to satisfy specfific educational interests. 



Accountability can help to improvc^the quality of 



education in: rural schools* Community-school cooperation in 
planning goals and evaluating the ,cost«learning relationship 
of programs c^ promote cor>tinuous awareness of the needs and 
interests of students and citizens. Programs^ caQt be adjusted 



to fit the changing needs of children in the local cbramuhity. 
j - Accountability invites rural parent^ and citizeiis ^ 



to be leaders 



in, improving educ 



/ 



ational opporftunities for 



their children, /Everyone concerned with the education of 
children is accountable in some part for the kind of school 
hxs community maintains* 



o .r 



\ 



\ 
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. . Lipgislators should be accountable for state laws 

.-, . , ■ ■.' ■ ■ ■ ■. ■ • ■ ■ y ■ 

that provide sufficient money for schools so thUt every xrhild 

regardless of racey coXor^ creed^ economic status^ or ability 

to learn — has an equal ^opportunity for a formal education* 

• • . ^ ' y . . ' ■ ' 

But that is idealistic* Some states are top- poor to support 
their schools adetjuately and some do not distribute their 

• ■• y . ' ' " ^■ ■■ . ■ ' ' ■ ' 

funds equally to all schools* . 

■ ' \^ • . ' ' 

Generally, \the state collects taxes for eduplation 
as provided by its constitution and allocates fumiis to local 
school districts .(counties in some states) and^^^^\ the boards^ 
of schooXs, of higher and special education^ Federal grants 

may be given outright or pn a matching basis andi 'the state' 

■ ■ •. . . 4.- ■ ' -. ■ '■ ^ " '■- -.- '.■ ' '. ' ■ 

is responi^Jble for profi.er use ani|di'^^is€ribution of the mpney. 



\- -.The most cpmmon sources of finances for education ^ 

■.■ . ■ ^ ^ ^ ■ ■■ A-, ' " ■ . ' ■ „ ■ . ' 

are prepertjN and sales tialxes. Wherever allocation of funds 
is based on Ipc/al property tax collectionsi schools, in dis- 
tricts of poor housing and Ibw evaluation wind up with short' 
budgets. They caiinot afford to provide programs and services 
Comparable to those of schools in districts of highly-assessed 

resi^dential, business^ or industrial property, 

■ . . . ♦ 

— \, Court sufits by citizens in 21 stateis and nationwide 
publicity byxtaxpayers associations about the unequal funding 
of schools are bringing reform of "^laws. Within the last few 
ye'ars, a number of state^^iutve^teylsed educational financing 
laKs and others are Under public pressurfe-^fjor equal funding. 

Some rural schools serve districts with Rlrefe^lncome 



from agriculture, mining, or timber; others serve poverty 
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districts of non-farm families with little or irr^igular 
income and low property valuation. Community involvement iq 
accountability planning has helped to point^ up the ^bntifasts* 
Federal grants have funded special projects for schools in 
^ome Irural poverty districts and some states ar^ making extra 

" • ■ ' ' ■ •■ ■ ■ ■ 7 ■ • • 

funds available to schools with inadequate budgets* 

Legislators also niake laws about curriculums and 
services, standards of certification for teachej's and admini- 
strators, Systems of tenure, merit, and retirement for pro-* 
fessional staff members, and sometimes about instructional 
methods. The state department of educate ion, headed by a 
state superintendent or Commissioner, is accountable foiv-^ 
carrying out education laws and outlining ruies to be fol- / 
lowed by local school districts. * 

Some edltcation laws are out of date and interfere \ 
with changes to improve local schools. Many rural kchools 
lack funds to increase services and learning opportunities. / 

r. ■ ' • . * 

. , • Ik . ; 

Pressure for reform is coming *frora prof fessional associations 
of teachers and administrators. Citizens can help loo. 
Rural schoibl PTA chapters and farmers^ organizations can be 
powerful pressure groups. ^ 
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THR SCHOOL BOARD HOLDS THE PURSE . « 

.• ^ »■ V 



^, Rural schools come in all shapes and sizes — from 

i little, renovated church on an Alaskan island to impressive, 
woll-equipped biiiildings in new suburban subdivisions. Big or • 
little, the rural school is the resppnsibiiity of the school j 
board Whpsen by the voters of the local district. 

Board members are the stewards, of the funds and ac- 
countable to the community for keeping the physical plant run^ 
ning si^oothly. They are responsible for car^jn^i^^ 
lations of the state departijient of edijj&atxojji, making policies 
and decisions^ ahd-^providing the best-quality education, the 

budget permits. . T 

i ■ ' •. . \ 

Board members are accountable.^ for getting infor-^ 



mation f rpra the district superintendent abopt new programs, 
costs, building upkeep, and specific needs of the school • ^To , 
serve the best interests of the children of the district, 
they should keep in close touch with, state administrators 
and legislators, other school districts, and commi^hity organi- 
zations and citizens. . They must be progressive, - The kin^ 
of school a board member attended is no longer totally adequate 
for the needs of his children. , 

Rural school bbard members are not just names on 

I- ' ' 

a ballot at election time. , Voters usually know the candidates 
personally and can say with confidence, "Sam Smith is a good 
man for the job — he»ll do right by our kids. !» It's not 
unusual for a rural citizen to discuss a problem with each 
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member of the board persohally* Ideas ^re often shared in- 
formally -- perhaps in a roadside or grocery store chat or"" ' 
after a farm bureau or church meeting* 

In smaXl rural districts, where human relationships 
**ar^ close, the wishes and needs of the community may be 
made known to the board directly. But in larger communities 
or districts^of widely-separated farm or ranch families, a 
consej>$us pf interests may not be easy to determine. Board 
member^ can be accountable for using telephone or mail surveys 
or citizen advisory committees to collect information %o ^ide 
their policies* 

iSince rural schools are' often handicapped b^:14^it|ed 
funds and community resources, their board mei^ers need to 
keep posted about federal , state,, an'd . private-foundation 
grants for rural education. Through regular contacts with 

other school districts they may learn| about new programs 

■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ < 

sources of funds. Membership and act'ive participation iii 

school board organizations at county J istate, and 'national \e^4ls 

can help to improve their accountabiiity. 

\ School board meetings^ are /open to the public by ll^w 

in some states, making the board^ metobe^ personally and directly 

accountable to citizens. In an el^ of inflation and taxpiyer 

rebellion about the cost of educ;at4on, the rural school b/oard 

needs to show good management anc^ open communication with ?the p 

community. As elected officials^ board members are accointable 

for carrying but their legal responsibility to the satisff action 

of parents and citizens. 
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ADMIfj'XSTRATORS ARE MANAGERS 



The^Cpp administrator in a district or county school ^ 
sys/em is the ..superintendent • He, is selected by the school 
boArd 'for his executive or managerial ability to, carry out !' 

r ■ • ■. /, 

{he policies of the board and, handle thei budget* He is alb- 

■\ ./ , , . • ■.'«'•• 

•, }^ count'able ■ to/^the board for his managemient of the district 

■ / : . [ ■ ■ ■ N ' ■■ ■ ^ . 

/ schools and also for channeling information to the board to 

/ ■ " ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ 

guide its policies and decisions* 

* '. ■ ■ ■ . ■ 'i , .: ■■ • " 

^ ' ' * 'I . ■ , , ■ • • . 

The axiom that good superintendents m^ke good schools 

" ■ ' ■ ■ - ' ■ ■ * • 

is especially true iH rural districts* The superintendent is 

responsible for managing what is often the biggest single en- 
terprise in a rural community • He ne^ds to be a civic le^cler 
and tak>e an: active part in community affairs^ so that he can 
encourage educational programs that reflect the interests of 
students and citizens. He needs especially to know abput 
civic and social problems that might affe^ct the school or its 

. • " ' 'C ■ " 

^ students. 



To be successful^ a superintendent must know and 



understand his community. Efficient, well-trained adminia^'''^*A^:^ 
' trators sometimes fail as rural school superintendents becatfse' ' 



their ide^s do not meet the needs of the community and th6y 
move t6o fast to imj^ement them. A rural school superintend-* ' 
dent needs to establish his image as an aufchority on educa- 
tion but not to stand apart because of his authority. He 

needs to win the confidence of citizens and be ^accepted as 
a member of the community. * . 
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Since the superinterident and teachers are trained 
educdtorsj rural cpmrpunities often let them take over the 
leadership in , school matters* If thS^ superintendent is ah 
experienced administrator^ he usually* knows how to use his 
leadership role to stimulate the community's interest and 
cooperation* Unfortunately, many rural scholdls^ cannot offer 
the, -facilities or salaries to attract progreissiye. experienced 

■ ■ ■ ■ , . . ■ ■ ■ \v ■ ■ 

superintendents, - ^ J- 

: ] In the concept of accountability the superintendent 

is a key person in the school-community partjfership. He is 

an important member of the committee of teachers, parents^ ' 

■ ' ■ ■ . / J*-. "■ ■ 

students, and ci;tizens who plan and Evaluate tfieiinstructional 

- -- • ■ ' • ■ ■'• V -• ' - I ■ ' fT ■ ■ . ' 

programs and educational ^oals of the l^al school. . . 

Through meetings with state administrators ^nd other 
superintendents, the rural school superihtendieht can keep up , 

with the latest trends in education. Hie is accountable for 

■ (■ . ■ ■■ . ■ : . . ■ . 

transmitting new ideas to the board and recommending changes 

to im|)rove the quality of education in his district. 

Within the district, the superintendent is^ccoun-. 

table for supervising instructional programs, en1:ouraging 

teachers to develop and use new skills, and protecting the 

rights of students* He is responsible for, securing miteri^l^ 

and resources and evaluating how well the school is meeting 

the needs^ desires^ and capacitieB of its Students* 

■ ■ - ' i. 

The superintendent is accountable for hiring 

teachers who. meet the state standards and have the personal 
ability to ddapt teaching methods to the needs of rural child- 
ren and to gain acceptance by the community. He is responsible 
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also for the regular evalua.tion of teachers on whatever basis 
(is required by state law. 
.» The quality of education in a rural schoo.T depends 

greatly on the leadership of the superintendent in guiding , 
his professional staff, working with the community, and pro- 
(noting programs that meet the changing needs and inlberests 
of students. He needs to otaintain good relations with the ■ 
scliooi board 'fand to resist any Main Street pressures that 
threaten the best interests of the schobl and students or 
the success of its instructional programsV 



\ 
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RURAL SCHOOLS NEED' GOOP TEACHERS V 

' . . M I I III ,.l , J I M .— 

Doctors fail to cure all their patients anci lawyers 
losfe half their cases in court. Society -accepts their failures* 
But teachers^ this agents of education who have\he most direct 
contact with children, have taken the brunt of tlve public »'s ' 
blame for schoo^ dropouts anid failures, . \ , 

Society expects teachers to have a perfect batting 
average.' But they are bo£ind to have sdme strikeouts. They 
cannot overcbme all the - ^ocial^ economic, cultui^al", and physical 
handicaps that affect the learning of children. \ 

Teach^rs^^fcAfinot work 'learjiing miraclqs," They can ie , 
hfsld accoun^^able for /presenting knowledge, using all the skills 

'.'i.^ ■■■ ' / ^ ^ - •■■ ■ ■. ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ : ■ ■ .■ . 

they know, bat children must do the . learning. Parents, in par- 
ticular, often forget their own and their children's accdunta-- . 
bility in the learning process. Take the father, for example, 
who domplained to his son's teacher, "You've had Johnny for two 
y.ears and he still sasses his mother"! 

* • ' . . ■ > 

What are teachers in a rurail school accountable for? 
They are re^jjy^sible for knowing the subject matter and using 
teaching methods that suit the pupils, school, classroom^ arid ^ 
circumstances. They arc accountable to the sfehool for cari'yinf 
out the purposes of its prograiris and for maintaining discipline 
and a learning atmosphere in the classroom. , 

Rural school teachers need to know the makeup and/ 
attitudes of the community and the backgrounds of individual \ 
children. They must be able to accept and respect cultures* 
custornsi and religions different from their own. They must 
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be able to accept the established ideals and principles of 

students and/ community and avoid iniposiiig their personal 

. ■ •. ' \ ' . • 

beliefs or istandirds of behavior. ' ' 1 

■ .■ • / . . ■ ■ • 

^Teachers need to have a sensitive underst:^ndihg of 

how children behave and an interest in their general welfare. 
^Since teachers have children for most of the day for mo^t of 
the ye^ar, their attitudes and guidance help to develop the 
behavior and personalities of their pupils. In fact, the in-;^ 
fliWnce of a teiacher on the lives of children may be more ^ it^, 
lasting than what he or she teaches. # - . 

Attracting and holding well'-qualified teacher^ are'^'^ 
often problems in rural districts, especimy in poor districts" 
and m remote areas of low population. Rural teachers must 

be able to fit instruction to the experiences and interests 

■ - ■ ■ ;■; ... • . , ■ \ 

of rural children ^and work with limited facilities and ser- 
vices. Few new teachers are willing to accept the challeivge,3^f 
even when the state has a uniform salary scale.. 

A successful rural teacher must bie abile to adjust 
to rural life and become an accepted member of the^ community. 
Those inspired with missionary zeal to work among Indians Or 
low-income families, for instance, may be ovdr*-anxious and 
unrealistic and fail to win acceptance. Teachers who commute 
from a neighboring city or town often remain "outsiders" and 
do not becomig part of the comiiiunity* 

Training rural young people to returrt to rural cbm*^ 
munities as teachers is one of the current objectives of 
teaeher-education programs in the* colleges of several states 
with large rural populations* Qualified teachers are sorely*" 



heeded in rural schools with bilingual programS| whore lack 
of communication between teacher and pupils can be k serious 
barrier to learning. 

Teachers can be accountable for participaiting in 
educatiojial organizations that help them keep up with programs 
and'pri^gressive trends in other areas. In-service teabher *» 

trainirfg^eetihgS can keep them informed about the flow of 

. ^ ' ■ . ' '% . • ' ' • ■ '/ ■ " ' ' .\ ■ ■ •■ 

hew texts, materials, &nd methods. Students and ih^ coraiijuhity 

also benefit from teachers* participation in such training 

session^.,', ^. ..•■/. 

: I / ■'' 

;^^countability has focused on teachers' as skilled" 

•_'.'•«, 

professionals whose time should be spent in tea<^hing. Teacher^ 



aides (paraprofessionals) to free teachers fron// clerical and 



a ^ 



■ %■ ■■• // ■ 

routine duties have helped many rural schools tiiake better use 
of professional staffs. Qual^ied aides may insist teachers 



by giving individualized attention to handicapped and pro^J^w^^ 

students and by interpreting language and cuitoms in biliiigual 

. • • ■ ■ • ■ • ■ ■■■.;//'■'■ ■ ■ V 

schools. . ^ 

Accountability has stressed studcpt achievement and 
encouraged teachers to develop teachniques7 i^o increase the 
rate of learning. Ohe of the new approaches adaptable to rural 
schools is "internal performance contract/ing," A grbup of 
teachers (usually three or more) contracts with the school to 
accomplish a certain learning increase in return for a bonus 
pay raise. 

Th6 teachers ma^, for example, promise to raise th^ 
reading level of children in grades 5-6 by an extra year through 
special skills they think may speed up learning rates. If 
they succeed, they get the b6nusj if not, they still have their 



The abilities of teachers influence the quality* i 
. • • • ' ... ^ " . ' ■ 

of education in any school, but rural schools demand more 

than knowledge and good teaching methods. Rural teachars 
must be resourceful to cope with limited educational services, 

■ ■ . ■ V . • ■ . ■ , .' .' ■ ,* ' * ■ , 

.' . ■ " ■ * . 

equipment, and community resources, and* really like rural 
or small-town lining, . 

Uniform salary schedules in some states have elim*^"* 
nated the financial difference between rural and urban jobs, 
giving teachers a freer choice* A rVcent Cafifbrnia survey, , 
showing that most r",j^ral teachers are contented and would not- 
tra^dy^for city jobs, suggestffe that more teachers may be ac- 
tively seeking emp«^6yment "in rural schools. ! 
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ACCOUNTABILITY ON THE HOME FRONT 

The accountability of parents for the e education of 

their children goes beyond paying taxes and getting them to 

1 i , . . . • ■ • • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

school on time. Parents are accountable for the learning 

and attitudes that children bring to school. Parental 

• ' - ■ ■/ 

opinions about the value of education; the moral, spiritual,> ' '■ § 

cultural, and physical influenced of the home; and inter- 
family relationships can stimulate or interfere with learning. ■ 
' Society holds parents responsible for the proper - *. 

feeding and clothing of thfeir ©hildren so that they can attend 
school. Study after study has shown that malnourished and ill- 
clothed children have physical and emotioi^'al handicaps that', 
hamper learning. Sleep in a crowded bed with too few blankets 
refreshes neither body nor mind. Discrimination —be it 
religious, racial, or cultural — works against learnia^. 

Some children in rural sc'hools in many parts of the 
nation are poorly nourished, live in unsaifitary and unhealthy 
conditions, and have parentis who see little value in education. 
Some children of migrant workers, farm laborers, and isolated 
Indian, Bla(6k, and Mexican-American families never get to 
_._-^chool — ^aV-^ailr; — ~ y^" ■ i 

/poverty is not solely a problem of rural parents 
but they have done less to improve their situation than the 
more /ggrtssive urban poor. Society has established agencies 
to Jielp low-income families help themselves. Parents can be 
' heid. accountable for using available resources to improve 
their own and their children's circumstances. 
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The services of home agents , and aides (paraprofes- 
sionalsj of the Extension Service, foir examplei are usually- 
available in rural count ie^s in e.very state. They are trained 
to help low-income rural families with budget-stretching ideas 
for good nutrition, Vlothing, home furnishing, and improving 
the home environment for children and parents. Since aides- 

_ j 'A _ •.. in' 

usually live iln the area where they work, they are familiar 

■ . ■ » ! ' ■ ■ ' : • '\ 

with the language, customs, and resources. - 

Children are born wi>thout prejudice; discrimination 
is a learned attitude. Parents^are accountable for teachintf^ 

. ' . • .. ■■ ■ \ ■. ■■ . ' r. 

their children to understand and respect people of different 
races, cultures, and religious beliefs. A minority of Anglo- 
American children in a predominantly Mexicai^-Americah school 
may encounter as ifi^ch discrimination as a minority of Blacks 
or Asian-rAmericans in a predominantly-Anglo school. 

To insure equal opportunities f or ^'children with 
physical or learning handicaps, parents can be accountable 
f6,r telling the school about their special needll and coopera- 
ting witii teachers ; and administxatjors* Parents of" ehxTdrferi 

with iirigu age or cultural diffej^ences can be accountable for 
making the school and other studehtis aware of .specif ic educa- ^ 
tional needs. " ' - . 

Parents can be . accountable to their children' s school 
through activity in PTA or other adult organizations, Serving 
on . advisory commititees, and taking advantage of "open-hou^e" 
and cafeteria-visiting days. ' In many rur^l. schools, parents 
promote gnd raise funds for activities of special interest to 
their children — athletics, orchestra, band, foreign language 



and dramatic societlef,, and Future Farmers, and Future <j 

Homeaakers clubs. Such effort^ by parents can pt^ovide r^- 
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soi^^ces .travel ar^ ci!iltural enrichment^ experiences thai/ 



the rural school ^budget does not permit* 

If ; bri%|it^|3Little Susie, or Tommy suddenly begins 
bringing home G*»s^i.nstead of A's, a vis^t to the classroolsv 



may be enough to telit a parent why and how to help. Father'S^^^' 's^^^^^^ 
and mothers are accountable for - keeping in close touch wiihi^* - ''1 " r 



the school, knowing theM^^ildren's teacher.s ahd what thiidr 

children are being^taugRi, ind stimulating at^rning attitudes ■ 

• ' ■ ■■ ' •, ■ '■ "/ "''^ 

at home. Occasional classroom visit's show parents' interest-^'" 

and ti^uaily please teachers. Somie admin ist rat grs encr^uragie» * 

p a rent^i^l visits by outlih;irig conference tim^ and Ways of 

approach for discussing Johnny's or Mary's problem. 

' . ■ . ' '\ '"^ • ■ ^ ■ ■ . . ■ ^ 

' Accountability can bring parents closer to the school^. 



< ■■■ 



They have shown that they want to share in inaking-decisiohs 
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that affect the education of their childi^ii. Through commit- 
tees, surveys, and personal contacts, parents i^ rural districts \ 
can be accountable for keeping the communication lines open 



both way's • 
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A CCOUNTABILITY AND THE CURRICULUM 

By emphasizing student achievement and regiilar 
evaluation of instructional programs, accountability is leading 
to closer examination of costs and results and introducing 
changies in curriculuras. To provide equal learning opportuni,ties 
for their children, many rural schools need to re-design 
courses or expand curriculums. 

When the vali.e of a program depends on the cost*- 
learning ratio, basic subjects like math, reading, and language 
are ^he easiest to measure by objective tests. Budget cuts, 
inflated prices, and highdr payrolls to. meefc^cost-of-livlng 
increases for personnel have led to cutbacks in music, drama, 
arts and crafts, and physical education in some schools. 

Will accountability influence curriculum planning 
toward programs where students can demonstrate achievement? 
Some educators think thiis will be the trend of the future, 
and parents who think their children have been playing too 
-^much with arts and crafts like the greater emphasis on 
basic cources. 

Perhaps you remember spelling bees, penmanship 
classes, gold stars on good papers', and a paddle by the 
i^acher's desk. At the request of parents in the Pasadena. 
Calif., suburban district, these old-fashioned methpds are 
on trial in a "fundamental school" for 9S0 elementary child- 
ren, representing the ethnic makeup c^^ the regular school 
population. 

The children arei drilled in double doses of rcadinff.. 
writing, spelling, and fnultlplication tables as well as the 
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new math. They are strictly disciplined and have daily home- 
work assignmentSt Achievement test results are not yet 
available^ but parents and teachers think children in , the 
fundamental school ar,e better behaved and are learning ^ 
faster than those in the regular school. 

Turning back the clock to the drill and discipline 
of yesteryear may increase the learning rate and promote godd 
study habits in modern children. But is that enough? The 
basic math-language-science curriculums that prevail in many 
rural schools have n ol; been preparing students to make their 
livings in'the industrialized, computerized world of today 
— and tomorrow. The failures^ have swelled the poverty dis- 
tricts and social problems of the cities. 

Inadequate budgets, shortage of community resources, 
and poor community attitudes about the importance of education 
have hampered many rural schools. Others with good community 
support have improved and expanded curriculums to offer m^e 
learning opportunities, . z . 

Rural schools in different parts of the nation are 
proving that vocational and career education programs can suc- 
ceed with community cooperations Individualized, student- 
paced plans of instruction, non-graded programs, and multiple- 
class teaching (offering more than one subject to twf or more 
groups in the same room) increase learning opportunities for 
students and make better use of teachers for more children. s. 

Sharing teachers in specialized subjects amon,g 
several small schools and cooperative plans with Community, 
state, and federal agencies and organizations have enabled 
other rural schools to improve ciirrlculums and services. 
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Curriculum planning is a continuous process* Rural 
schools are accountable for curriculums that satisfy the needs 
and interests of the children of their communities and change 
with changing conddtions in the community and the total society 
By regular review of programs, accountability can encourage 
adjustments and new approaches to improve the curriculums of 
rural schools. 
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THE COMMUNITY IS A PARTNER 
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Churches, civic and social groups, 4-H ciubs, 
businesses, local government agencies, extension services, 
farmers organizations, and individual members of 1 community 
have roles in the education of children. They arte responsible 
legally as citizens for maintaining a public school, but the 
kind of physical plant, curriculum, and services (they provide 
depends greatly on their attitudes about the impjbrtance of 
education* \ 

Some rural communities consider schools top priority 
institutions for financial and moral support. Lackadaisical 
communities whose citizcn^^'p^t little stock in ieducation 

usually have poor schools* / / 

■ ■■ ■ 

^ In the concept of accountability the/ community and 

it^ school are partners, working tJogether to determine and 
carry out cduc^tionajL goals. The results? St/ates with the 
longest expei^ience in accountability systems ^ay that cominu- 
nity pa^rtleipation has renewed confidence in jbhe schools. 
Community 'advisory coraraittpes for local schools have been good 
for student affairs, community-school re*latidns,, and curricu--^ 
lum planning. 



/ 



Rural schools in close-knit communities with y^tmon 
interests may have committees that agree reJdily on thje edu- 
cational needs of children. In districts of widely-Separated 
families and communities with mixed populations of longtime 
and new residents, mall and telephone survei^s cari help the 
committee gather a consensus of opinions. '< 
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Rural communities can help to improve their schools 

but agreement on goals is important for success. The clearer 

the idea a community has of what its chi|.dren need the better 

the chances of getting what It wants. Community cooperation 

has provided resources for many rural schools to establish 

\/ , " . ■ . . 

vocational and career education course^^ special education for 

children with learning--and^hyaic4d- ; aridicips^^d cultural 
enrichment and bilingual programs. Neighboring communities 
with similar interests have coordinated resources in shared 
programs. " 

, Three rural districts in the desert <iountry of 
southern California, fqr example. Worked together to convert 
a bus into a mobile art museum. Civic clubs, commMnity agencies 
and personnel froiJ rausoMms and regional colleges cooperated' 
with the school^ to develop the shared project. Community 

* ■ * ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

interest in bilingual education influenced curriculums ijn' 

■ ■ ■ ■ / / 
several Souehwestern states with large Mexican-American/ i)opu- 

lations many years bcfbre the Bilingual -Education Act H I96B 
provided f ederal f tinds, 

■ / . 

The operation of rural schools is usually e^ipensive 
because they are small. The per-pupil cost in a rural high 
school with 10 teachers and 100 children is as high as that 
of a large city school with an extensive curriculum and ser- 
vices. Rural communities whose schools are hard-pressed to 
support needed programs cart be accountable for cooperative 
planning to make wise use of available funds and backing 
movements to secure supplementary financing for rural schools. 

Senior citizens make up an increasing percentage 
of the population in rural communities and they are not always 
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sympathetic with modern educational methods or children»£j 
behavior. "Schopls pamper kids ... ought to be using the 
old hickory stick," they ma3f.,say, "I»ve paid taxes for 
three generations of kids --that's enough!" is a frequent 
response to school bond issues. 

A new movement to let senior citizens and other 
adults go back to school promises to bring them into the edu- 
cational picture. The punpose of community education is 
to make the school a round-the-clc/ck learning center, open ' 
to adults when not « in us6 for children. 

More than 600 school districts nationwide have 

* . ■ * * • • ' 

already developed community education projects. Recent Con- 
gressipnal approval of /community education bill will probably 
bring fcsderal support and encourage plans in more cominunities, 
Grownups, especially retirees with leisure for study and 
pa.rents who want to keep up with their • childfren, ' have been 
responding enthusiastically to extension and continuing edu- 
cation courses wherever they have been offered. 

Development of rural schools ^s community learning 
centers can make fuller use of the physical plant and let 
citizens share in what their taxes have provided for their . 
children. The school will be theirs, as well as their 
children's school. 

Using the school as an adult educational facility 
may be a new purpose but the schoolhouse has a lorig^tradition 
in the life and activities of most rural communities. It is 
often the biggest building in town and a multl-purpose^cehter . 
It's the polling pl,-ice on election day. and where the farm 
bureau holds its monthly covered dish supper. On a Saturday 
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Olght in the ranching areas of the .West, the walls may^ resound 
with the music of fiddles and guitars and the calls of the 
square dance. If the church is too small to hold the crowds 
for/a wedding or funeral^ the schoolhouse can, 

Soj the rural school holds a meaningful place in 
its community. Accountability strengthens its importance as 
an educational institut*ion and emphasizes the community's 
responsibility to help the school provide the needed learning 
opportunities for its children. 
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STUDEIS^TS MUST DO THE LEARNING 

Given knovfledge iiiid motivation, most children would 

•/ ■ ; ■ " ■■ ■ 

learn ^bV themiselves, Buj^ they learii at different rates and 
any child may learn at \a different rate in different circura- 
stances. Some learn easily; others have serious learning . 
problems. Some have behavior or emotional difficulties, 
physical handicaps, or -language and cultural differences tlifat 
interfere with learning. 

The public school offers them all the privilege of 
a formal education. Teachers provide knowledge and help the 

■ . ' ' ' ' » 

learning but each child must discover for hims^f *the meani'rtg*' *^ 
of the knowledge and the j%y of learning. Johnny may learn 
to read but his desire to understand what is written is his 

personal experience • 

■ % 

Children are accountable for learning and for 
toming to their classes with a learning attitude. Just getting 
to. school is not always easy for rural children from outlying 
parts 6f the district. Chilclren from remote ranches in the 
West and Southwest often cdtch the school bus before sunrise 
and return home in the twilight hours. 

Some rural schools have equipped buses with learning 
materials — - an audio-tape deck, for example to provide 
educational experiences for students who must travel long dis- 
tances. But^most children must be personally accountable for 
how they use their travel time— - reading or studying, playing 
games, of annoying the bus driver! \ 
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Since students must do the learning, should they 
have a chance to say what they would like to learnl__iliane— - 



and more, the schools are saying yes. In the philosophy of 

accountability, student representatives plan local school pro- 

. ■ • . ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ■■ ''' ' :■ 

M. grams with administrators, parents, teachers, 4hd citizens. 

■" • ■ ■ ■ . ' . . .^i . ■ . - ■ 

students are demonstrating their accountability, f> 
administrators say. Their opiniohs contribute an important; 
dimension in planning and evaluating programs. They sticks; 
by their decisions and work harder for goals they have helped 
to set for themselves. °'' * . ' 

In rural schools that sponsor student, government 
organizations, students have opportuni^^ies to practice citi- 
zenship and share ideas; They can be accoiyitable^for communi- 
eating with the atIs«i7^istration about nee^is'-- ind gripes! \, 
of the student body» ^ : 

, Teachers may involve students in planning ap^'roaches= 
to a subject or yro^vim pha* e or ask them to elect a committee 
tp survey ideas about ci-i<^sroom activities. Administrators 
sometimes ask stud.(mt5 to ev^jluate thei^ teachers. Whrjnever 
students are given ;3uch opportunities for partii:ipation, they 
can be accountable for hon«sst and thoughtful opinions. 

The ties between rural schools and rural youth prgani- 
zations — especially Future Farraeri^ an;d Homemakers and 4*-^H 
clubs — have always teen close and the^ afctivities often in- 
tegrated with^ school programs. Membership is voluntary, but 
since these groups have educational objectives, students can 
be accountable for careful consideration of their decision 
to join or not to join. Students who participate have practical 
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learning experiences jEmd^P^portujj^^ j|^gg_£.Qp_^^^^ 



&elf-expression tmat can st/jpplement the ciirricu] .m and ser- 



vices of rural schools* | 

Schools teach cjlildren the standards of fairness 
and'jiistice basic to our jdemocracy, and. upholding t»i^em is a 
two-way accountability* //'Students'are r<5sponsible for their 



behavior and observing the rules of the school, but they also 
have the legal right tQ' an education for which the school is 



accountable* 
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Some childr^i^n are natural troublem^ikers and no* 



rural school can avoid having one now arid then* When such 

. // . • ■ . ^ 

a student interferes with the. learning of othl^r children, 

■ ^ ■ Jl' '■ * ■ -^^ 

how far should adrndtnistrat^brs let him go? Should he be sus- 



pended teinporarilj/ or dismissed pejcnj^n^tly? How many times 

should a dropout ybe permittetd to rfe~enn5l'l*1' ' 

I ^ ■ \ 

•// ' ' ' V 

Questions like these may be resolvi^d in conferences 

between parents and schocjl personnel, but seridus conflicts 

■ ,/ ' ■ -. # ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

between schools and parents over student rights sometimes 

• . ■ ■ '. ■ .' ^ • ■ 

wind up in the courts* Grievance committees of administrators, 
teachers, parents, students, and 'school board members have . 
been an aid in some schools* The committee holds hearings 
where students and parents can air complaints about alleged 
abuses of student rights* 

Parental training strongly influences the accounta- 
bility of students in rural — and city — schools* Work 
habits and experience in responsibility in the home usually 
earr^y over into the school setting. Many rural students, 
especially in agricultural areas, are responsible for regular 
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chores* linap^s RTa Fi ng~the " f^Stly~v^^^ Aey"irnbw~"Row to" 

■ ■ * I • ■ ' • 

apply themselves and make wise use of leisure time. Readiness 

to accept responsibility, coupled with the desire to learn, % 

makes for accountable stud'bnts and future citizens* 



The community is accountable for the financial 
and moral support of schools and teachers are accountable 
for presenting knowledge iri ways that students can understand. 
But studentsfhave the ultimate accountability. They niust 
learn and^ with the guidance flirtd counsel of mature adults, 
discover how to apply the knowledge they encounter in the 



classroom. 
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CONCLUSICTt^l 
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Accountability has etnphasized that partnership between 
the school and conununity in planning goals and evaluating pro^ 
grams can be eff icient.^^^ encouraged curriculum changes, . 

new programs, new nJtthods and skills in teaching, and cooperative 
school-community leadership to improve the qus^lity of education-^ 
and provide learning opportunities suited to the needs of locaI| 
children. 

'. ' ' ' ' • ■ • ' _* 

Public reports satisfy citizens that children are^ get- 

. ting what their taxes pay for and reform of education laws pro- 
mises more equal funding, which would ben*ifit rural schools. 

Ac4COuhtabil4ty has been misused in districts where 
teacher salary-adjustments were based on results of student- 
achievement tests and by school boards who assumed the right ♦ 
to hire and fire teachers. It has increased administrative 
expenses in some schools and has met stumbling blocks in die- ' 
hard administrators and teachers who do not like to change 
their ways. . 

Rural communities have a longstanding tradition of 

holding but for local control of their schools. Since accoun- 

tability centei^s on community-school planning at the local 

. ■• • ■ ■ . 

level, it puts the responsibility for rural schools right where 

they have always wanted it. In this* respect, rural schools 
have a head-start :^n accountability. 

Accountability is a challeng6 to change -- to searqh 
for and try new educational programs and approaches to increase 
learning opportunities. Rural schools can be accountable for 
developing community leadership to work with administrators 

and teacherr, to determine present and future educational goals 

for fural children. . v>»,j 
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